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William Doerpfeld. Troja, 1898. Bericht ilber die im Jahre 
1893 in Troja veramtalteten Ausgrabungen. 8vo., pp. 140, 2 pi. 
F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1894. 

This little volume gives an account of the excavations made at His- 
sarlik in 1893, in continuation of the excavations made by the late 
Dr. Schliemann. The last excavations of Schliemann upon the site 
of ancient Troy, made in 1890, did much to bring to light the ruins of 
what is now called City in. His report has been translated into Eng- 
lish, and is found as an appendix to Schuchhardt's Schliemavn's Exca- 
vations. Through the kind assistance of Mrs. Schliemann, Dr. Doerpfeld 
was enabled in 1893 to continue the excavations. The work of that 
year had the important result of ascertaining that City vi counting 
from the lowermost was Mykenaean in character and that the remains 
of this city lie wholty outside of the walls of what had been previously 
described as the Pergamos of Troy. The Mykenaean remains which 
lay within the walls of City in Dr. Doerpfeld believes to have been 
cleared away in the rebuilding by the Romans. The Mykenaean 
character of City vi he believes fully established by architectural 
evidence and by the discovery of pottery of Mykenaean style. The 
surrounding wall enclosed a larger space than that of the preceding 
settlements, was polygonal in plan and had rebates at the angles — a 
peculiarity which has, been discovered also in the Mykenaean ruins 
upon the island of Gha. The buildings which he brought to light 
consist of several megara. One of these was larger than the megqra at 
Tiryns and Mykenai. Another having a row of columns through its 
centre he describes as a temple from its evident analog}' to the temple, 
described by Koldewey, at Neandreia. This identification, if true, is 
of considerable importance since it is the first temple of the Mykenaean 
period yet discovered. City vi at Troy holds an important place in 
the history of Mykenaean architecture, since its buildings were wholly 
of stone and of better workmanship than similar constructions at 
Tiryns and Mykenai. The number of superposed fortresses or settle- 
ments have now been determined to be at least nine, which Doerpfeld 
describes in the following summary : I. Lowest primitive settlement 
Walls made of small broken stones bonded with clay. Primitive finds. 
Period estimated from 3000-2500 B. C. II. Prehistoric fortress with 
strong walls of defence and large brick dwellings, three times destroyed 
and rebuilt. Monochrome pottery. Many objects of bronze, silver and 
clay. Probable period 2500-2000 B. C. Ill, IV, V. Three village- 
like, prehistoric settlements above the ruins of burned fortress II. 
Houses of small stones and brick. Early Trojan pottery. Period 
about 2000-1500 B. C. VI. Fortress of Mykenaean period, strong city 
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walls with a large tower and stately houses of well wrought stone, the 
Pergamos of Homer's Troy. Developed monochrome Trojan pottery 
together with imported Mykenaean vases. Period about 1500-1000 
B. C. VII, VIII. Village settlements of early and late Greek times, 
two separate layers of plain stone houses above the ruins of City vi. 
Local monochrome pottery and almost every variety of Greek keramics. 
Period 1000 B. C. to the Christian era. IX. Akropolis of the Roman 
city Ilion with the celebrated shrine of Athene and magnificent marble 
buildings. Roman pottery and other objects and marble inscriptions. 
Period from the beginning of the Christian era to 500 A. D. 

The new discoveries of pottery and the inscriptions are published 
and briefly described by Dr. Alfred Brueckner. A. M. 

Paul Girard : de V Expression des Masques dans les Drames d' 
Eschyle. Reprinted from the Revue des Etudes grecques, 1894 
and 1895. 

The whole question of the character of the masks worn by actors in 
the classical period of the Greek drama is involved in obscurity. The 
notices of Pollux, Suidas, and other late writers are of extremely 
doubtful value for the age of Aischylos and Aristophanes. Our positive 
knowledge for this period amounts to very little, much less than most 
writers on scenic antiquities have been willing to acknowledge. Judg- 
ing from the universal use of masks in late Greek tragedy and comedy, 
we should have the right to assume their use by Aischylos, even if 
Horace had not recorded the tradition which attributed their inven- 
tion to him. Furthermore we have no reason to discredit the story 
that the actors in the rude early comedy smeared wine-lees on their 
faces to effect a disguise. From this to a simple, perhaps stained, 
linen mask, which is attested for the latter part of the fifth century by 
a fragment of the comic poet Plato (666vwov irpwnoTrov) is an easy step. 
Aristotle did not know who took this step in comedy. The earliest 
reference to the tragic mask seems to be Arist. Thesm. 258. Euripides 
is getting from Agathon a tragic costume in which to dress his ki/Scoti;?. 
In answer to his request for a head-dress Agathon replies : r/Sl p-lv ovv 
K«f>aXr) TrtpffltTos rp> iyio vvkto>p <f>opu>, with these words offering him a 
sort of night-cap. If this article was not a complete mask for the face, 
at any rate it was a sufficient disguise for the man who was to mas- 
querade as a woman. Of about the same date is the reference to a 
irtpffltTov 7rpo<rwiroi' in the comic poet Aristomenes. Aristotle refers to 
both tragic and comic masks but gives no information about their 
structure and appearance. We are justified in believing the statement 
of Platonius that the masks of the old comedy were so made as to sug- 
gest, often in caricature of course, the features of the person repre- 



